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THE FIRST ART MOVEMENT IN CHICAGO. 

AS I sat in Mr. Walter Shirlaw's spacious studio on Washington square 
t\ in New York City, a few weeks ago, he related to me the story of 
the first art movement in Chicago, and the belief that the tale was little 
known to Chicagoans has induced me to jot down its outlines as they 
came to my ears. 

Owing to our boasted inability as Westerners ever to think back, and 
to Mr. Shirlaw's innate reticence, his connection with Chicago's early ait 
history is little known, and, as far as I can discover, this is the first tribute 
ever paid him — in print — as the instigator of one of the most upward 
movements in Western civilization. 

As an artist we are not unfamiliar with his name, although we know 
far less of his work than we do that of many smaller men; in the East he 
ranks as one of the best of American artists. He is a painter who belongs 
to no school, yet is tolerant of all; whose art is strongly, richly individual, 
yet absolutely free from fads and mannerisms. Always opposed to con- 
ventionalism in art, he was one of the five artists who withdrew from the 
National Academy in 1877, and started the Society of American Artists, 
of which he served as the first president. Right here it may be interest- 
ing to mention that the four other men were Augustus St. Gaudens, 
C. Wyatt Eaton, Frederick Dielman and Olin Warner. 

In 1865 he was in Chicago in charge of the steel department of the 
Western Bank Note Company. At that time there were some twelve or 
fifteen artists of note in the city, who had studios in the Crosby Opera 
House, but there was nothing in the way of an art organization or insti- 
tute. The movement really originated among the German lithographers, 
who came to Mr. Shirlaw and asked him to formulate some plan for start- 
ing an academy. Accordingly a meeting of artists was called at what 
was then the Germania Club of the city. Among the artists present 
were: Elkins, Gookins, H. C. Ford, Woodman, P. Fish Read and Leon- 
ard W. Volk. After introducing the subject informally over the sand- 
wiches and beer, Mr. Shirlaw arose to address the meeting. He said it was 
the first time that he had ever spoken before an audience, and that, being 
naturally a diffident man, when he stood there with his knees knocking 
together, the room swimming before his eyes, and a harsh, unknown voice 
coming from between his lips, he scarcely felt the cause worth the effort. 
But his appearance and words must have been impressive for all his asser- 
tions that he cut a pitiful figure, for the scheme for an Academy of Art 
was formulated then and there, and a short time after Leonard W. Volk, 
the sculptor, was elected its first president. 
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Money was the immediate concern, and the first $ 1,000 was raised by 
an entertainment held in the Crosby Opera House. For this the various 
artists drew posters and hung them up about town, and later appeared as 
the performers which their handbills announced. It must have been 
very much such an affair as our Artists' Festival. Then a number of 
exhibitions were held, and, in the course of a year, enough money was 
raised to warrant the erection of a building. This building was to con- 
tain stores on the first floor and studios and schoolrooms above. While 
it was in process of erection temporary headquarters were established in a 
down-town office building, and the school was started. A year later a 
charter was obtained, which introduced the institution to the public as 
the Chicago Academy of Design. But, alas, the building was only just 
completed, and the undertaking still in its swaddling clothes, when the 
great fire occurred which resolved everything into chaos again. 

However, the charter was preserved, and, in 1873, the Academicians 
came together and reorganized, choosing H. C. Ford as their president. 
An effort was made to interest the. wealthy men of the city, to the end 
of obtaining a permanent endowment, but for some reason or other these 
men held off. From this time on the history of the art movement in 
Chicago is generally well known; how, in spite of the need of money, 
the Academy flourished for three years, then the hard times came, the 
school fell off, and the institution was no longer able to pay its heavy 
rental and meet other legitimate expenses. Despite zealous efforts to 
reorganize on a smaller scale and under different management, the Acad- 
emy gradually but surely went into a decline and passed out of existence 
about 1884. 

In the meantime some of the wealthy citizens, their interest in art 
matters having been awakened through witnessing these struggles, started 
a movement on their own account, and the Art Institute of Chicago suc- 
ceeded to the Chicago Academy of Design. 

So the Academy was but a stepping stone after all, but it was the 
beginning of the art movement here in Chicago, and this fact should 
not be forgotten, nor should the name of the man who called it into 
being. 

Mary E. Nixon. 



